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Brougham almost terrified the members of the fame of the artist, when the office of biographer 



English Legislature. 

There was a calm consciousness of strength' 
about Mr. Plunket, on important occasions, 
where some courageous step seemed necessary, 
that was very admirable. Upon one of the oc- 
casions just referred to, he undertook, what 
perhaps no other man in the House, (except 
under the influence of personal feeling, which 
overleaps all thought of consequences,) would 
have ventured to attempt. He coolly, but 
peremptorily, interrupted the fiery orator, and 
in the very tempest and whirlwind of his pas- 
sion, stopped him by an appeal to order. Mr. 
Brougham glared at him with a blaze of fury and 
astonishment streaming from his eyes, as a tiger 
may be supposed to do upon a lion, when the 
forest monarch conies between him and the prey 
upon which he is about to spring. There was 
a taunting bitterness of expression, which loud- 
ness could not reach, in the low conversational 
tone in which he said, that the Right Honorable 
Gentleman seemed to have forgotten where he 
was — that perhaps he might have been accus- 
tomed to such interference in the Irish House 
of Commons, but in that House he should re- 
collect that gentlemen were not to be inter- 
rupted. Who is there that cannot imagine 
how this bitterness of speech, and the sneering 
allusion to the scene of his youthful prowess, 
coming together, roused the indignation of Mr. 
Plunket, and stirred, as with a sword, all the 
slumbering fire of his youth? 



is undertaken by Buch men as Mr. Cunning- 
ham, (and we could mention others of the same 
class,) a man of genius, a scholar and a poet, 
with a kindred spirit, and a true, discriminating 
and cultivated relish of the excellencies of art, 
but without the personal and sectarian parti- 
alities and animosities, which are apt to haunt 
its professors; with easy access, from his position 
as Chantrey's foreman, to original and authentic 
sources of information, and when recourse is 
necessarily had to the statements of other men, 
or other writers, with calmness and sagacity to 



with the Earldom of Barrymore.' Whatever 
his remote ancestors were, we are certain 
that John Barry was bred a builder ; that his 
want of success drove him to sea; that, for 
many years, he commanded a vessel which 
traded between the Cove of Cork and Eng- 
land ; and that he was fortunate in none of his 
pursuits. 

" Of the early education of James Barry we 
have but an imperfect account; but it must 
have been watched over with no common care, 
for, in after-life, when learning was wanted, no 
one found him deficient. When very young 
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elicit the harmony of truth, from the discord .his father took him to sea; but to be pent up 
of jarrine improbabilities. Such are the advan- in a floating nrUnn tn cu tl»« soma m™„i„ 



" Utqwe leo, specula cum vidit ab alta 

Stare procul caiupis meditantemprcelia taurum"- 

He started up to battle with his adversary, but 
the Speaker, fearing, as he well might fear, the 
consequences that were likely to ensue, inter- 
posed, and the belligerents were pacified. 

I find this sketch has already grown to such 
a length, that should I attempt within its limits 
to touch upon all the various matters in which 
the subject of it is concerned, I would but add 
the defects of hasty and partial notice, to those 
which the nature of my undertaking, and the 
inadequacy of my own powers, have rendered me 
unable to avoid. At another opportunity, I 
may, perhaps, return to the task, should I be 
led to suppose, that in what I have already 
done, I have succeeded in imparting any 
" useful or entertaining knowledge" respecting 
so celebrated a man as Mr. Brougham. 

Ovri;. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Family Library THo. 10. .The Lives of the 
most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. By Allan Cunningham, 
Vol. 2 — London, Murray. 



The perusal of the former volume of this pub- 
lication, (No. IV. of the Family Library,) 
must have created in the lovers of the Arts an 
impatience for the appearance of its successors. 
One of these has just issued from the press, 
and amply fulfils the expectation which the 
former volume had. excited: memorials of the 
lives of deceased artists, published by their sur- 
viving brethren, tinged, as they frequently are, 

either by the glowing idolatry of disciples, or large estates in tne county Uorfe, through 
the jaundice-eyed envy of rival professors, too rebellions and revolutions; ' and his father, 
otten prove delusive and unsatisfactory, and their whose name was John,' says one of his bio- 
censures or their praise are equally inglorious graphers, 'had no occasion to blush at his 
to their subject. While, therefore, we congra- pedigree, if it be true, that he was of a collateral 
tulate the votaries of art, we rejoice for the branch of the family, which has been honoured 



of jarring improbabilities. Such are the advan- 
tages with which Mr. Cunningham enters on 
the task of preparing a popular and connected 
series of the lives of those artists whose genius 
is indebted to the British Isles for its birth, or 
its nurture, or for both, and who in recompense 
have bequeathed to this country the imperishable 
legacy of their renown. Our extracts will 
serve as a specimen of the style and spirit in 
which the undertaking is executed. 

The volume opens with the life of the former 
President of the Royal Academy, Benjamin 
West. The spirit of the art first animated this 
eminent painter, in the village' of Springfield, 
in the State of Pennsylvania ; and in the 
bosom of the peaceful and unimpassioned So- 
ciety of Friends. His intuitive genius for 
delineation, developed itself so early as his 
seventh year, when, says Mr. Cunningham, 
"little Benjamin was placed with a fly-flap in 
his hand, to watch the sleeping infant of his 
eldest sister, while his mother gathered flowers 
in the garden. As he sat by the cradle, the 
child smiled in sleep ; he was struck with its 
beauty, and seeking some paper, drew its por- 
trait in red and black ink. His mother re- 
turned, and snatching the paper, which he 
sought to conceal, exclaimed to her daughter, 
' I declare he has made a likeness of little 
Sally.' 

The future president of the British Academy, 
received his first lessons in colouring from 
a party of Cherokee Indians. In the twenty- 
second year of his age, West was enabled by 
the liberality of some American merchants 
to visit the schools of Italy. 

Some time afterwards, when at Rome, he 
went to take up ten pounds from his agents, the 
last of the sum with which he had commenced his 
studies ; one of the partners opened a letter and 
said, " I am instructed to give you unlimited 
credit — you will have the goodness to ask for 
what sum you please." It is not without suf- 
ficient cause that Mr. Gait says, " the munifi 
cence of the Medici was equalled by these 
American Magistrates." — West's subsequent 
progress need not be detailed. 

Our own Barry—the bold, the gifted, the 
unfortunate — is the next subject of the biogra- 
pher's pen. The account of his first introduc- 
tion to notice, beyond the limits of his native 
city of Cork, is singularly interesting; but 'tis 
better to give the introduction just as it stands, 
and let the reader judge for himself: 

« James Barry was born in Cork, on the 1 1 th 

of October, 1741. His mother's maiden name 

was Juliana Reerden ; her ancestors had lost 

estates in the county Cork, through 



in a floating prison — to see the same monoto*- 
nous scene setting upon him at night, and 
opening upon him every day, and to drudge and 
become familiar with the severe duties of a 
mariner's life, were not for one on whose mind 
art had already dawned. In the first place he 
ran away, and was with difficulty found and 
brought back; and secondly, instead of handing 
ropes and adjusting sails, it was his pleasure to 
make sketches of the coast along which he 
sailed, or to draw groups and single figures 
upon the deck, to the amusement of the sailors 
and the Vexation of his father. It was idle to 
contend against the determined disposition of 
this wilful boy ; his father sent him back to his 
mother, and he resumed his books and crayons. 
In the happier moments of his manhood he has 
been heard to allude jocularly to his marine 
apprenticeship. 

_ " Painting was the natural rather than the ac- 
cidental direction of his mind — he sketched and 
drew at an earlier age than his sister, who low? 
survived him, could name. When the rough 
sailor returned and saw his son's colossal out- 
lines in black and red chalk, on walls, floors, 
and furniture, he spoke with great bitterness, 
and said, the boy had abandoned a trade which 
produced daily bread, for wild and unprofitable 
nonsense. He sought shelter behind his mothers' 
chair, who protected him, and encouraged him 
in his pursuits. 

" On returning from sea he was sent to school, 
where his quickness of parts, and his stubborn 
and solitary disposition attracted notice. During 
the hours of leisure he read or drew. Whole 
nights, his sister said, were taken from sleep ; 
he spent all his pocket money on pencils and 
candles ; and when, alarmed for his health, 
the servants, in arranging his room, secreted 
his candles, he would not allow them to go 
there any more, but locked the door and made 
the bed for himself. His bed became hard and 
uncomfortable — his mother wished to render it 
softer, and to introduce order into his apart- 
ment — but he resisted her also ; even in these 
early days he exhibited a spirit intractable and 
capricious, and declared his love for those ascetic 
and self-denying habits which assume the name 
of virtues in the legends of the Romish church. 
" He sometimes, however, mingled in school- 
boy amusements ; and on one of those occa- 
sions, wishing to conceal himself from his com- 
panions in the favourite game called ' Hide 
and Seek," he entered a ruinous house in an 
obscure lane, which had neither doors nor 
windows, and was said to be haunted. On 
running up the half-rotten stairs, and .entering 
an upper room, he saw two old and withered 
figures sitting in rags and wretchedness beside a 
handful of expiring embers, tearing each 
other's faces, and accompanying every tug with 
grimaces which demons might have envied. 
They heeded him not, but tore away, and he 
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retired, making, lie said, two reflections on 
what he had seen — ' That man is malicious in 
proportion as he is impotent,' and ' that age 
and want add to their inherent miseries evils 
all their own.' The moral inference which he 
seeks to draw from this sad scene is unjust to 
human nature. The evils, indeed, of weakness 



a book-seller in Cork had such confidence in 
his powers, that he employed him to make the 
designs — some add the etchings — for a small 
volume of tales which he was publishing. Of 
these, if they ever existed, no account is given, 
and the book has been sought for in vain ; 
nor, indeed, is there any precise information to 



and want are not little ; they are an ill-matched j be had concerning the subjects which em- 
pair, though often seen together; but weak- 1 ployed his boyish pencil : he probably retained 
ness of body is frequently accompanied by [his sketches till ripening judgment condemned 
great benevolence of mind, and there is a phi- them, and then committed to the fire those 
losophic or devout spirit of endurance in those j witnesses of an undisciplined hand and an ill- 
afflicted with poverty and old age, winch Barry , regulated fancy. He had no one to guide him 
might have discovered wherever he went on the ; in art as he had to mislead him in religion — he 
earth. But from his earliest years he indulged j had to grope his own way to excellence, and 
in curious opinions, and affected singularity of j attain it as he best might. We know that ere 
dress — as those often do who are resolved to t he left Cork, he had painted in oil colour, 



become noticed for something. He sought the 
company only of the old and the educated — 
listened to all they said — showed anxiety after 
knowledge — and wore a garb so coarse and so 
plain, that it seemed as if he were suffering 
under a rule of religious mortification. His 
school-fellows considered his learning so extra- 
ordinary, that, in letters yet extant, they speak 
of him as a prodigy of knowledge, from whom 
they were accustomed to receive opinions as 
from a master. 

" His mother, a zealous Catholic, and whose 
affection for the old faith was increased by a 
sense of the loss of family wealth and impor- 
tance, exercised a strong and a lasting influence 
over him. His father, a Protestant, com- 
mitted all domestic matters to his wife, and 
probably thought of doctrinal disputes with the 
lightness of a sailor: she, in her turn, com- 
mitted her son to the care and conversation of 
two Catholic priests, who, to learning, added 
the zeal which thirsts for proselytes — and that 
enthusiasm which, directed with prudence 
against the youthful and the imaginative, is 
sore to triumph. He was artfully involved in 
the mazes of religious controversy, and had to 
seek his way out in the company of those who 
coveted his conversion — other temptations were 
held out, of notice and preferment, and he was 
soon hailed as a stray sheep won back to the 
fold. A report was diligently circulated that 
his learning and talents were to be dedicated to 
the service of the suffering church ; but as soon 
as he had openly committed himself as a Catholic, 
his nomination to the priesthood was heard of 
bo more. 

" To the Romish church he was much at- 
tached in youth, but bis residence in Rome 
made him waver not a little. There he saw 
more than he wished to have seen, and was 
about to seek refuge from superstition in infi- 
delity, when he was saved, as he always ac- 
knowledged, by a book sent to him by Edmund 
Burke. The work which did this good deed 
was that precious one- — ' Butler*s Analogy of 
Religion, natural and revealed, to the con- 
stitution and course of nature." In after-life 
he rewarded the author by placing him high 
amongst those divines whom he admitted into 
his painting of elysium. But he was far too 
ardent . and unbalanced to remain steady at the 
wholesome point of belief where Bishop Butler 
had left him. He became, as life advanced 
and vexations thickened, a blind and bigoted 
follower of the creed of Rome, and somewhat 
stern and uncharitable towards those who dif- 
fered from him in matters of faith *. but we are 
anticipating. 

" When he was some twelve or fifteen years 
old — tradition is no accurate observer of dates- 



Eneas escaping from the burning of Troy, 
' A dead Christ,' — ' Susanna and the Elders,' — 
' Daniel in the Lions' Den,' — and ' Abraham's 
Sacrifice;' hut whether these were copies or 
original compositions it is not mentioned. 
Such subjects are frequently chosen by young 
and presumptuous men, who imagine that it is 
grand and daring to single out a sublime or 
splendid scene from history or poetry — they 
have yet to learn, and they will soon discover 
it, that a lofty subject requires to be as nobly 
handled. Those early attempts of Barry were 
long afterwards to be seen on the walls of his 
father's house. 

" His name had not yet been heard of be- 
yond Cork ; it was soon to be known in re- 
mote parts, and received with a favour which 
must have fallen on Barry like a shower upon 
a summer drought. There is a tradition in the 
Irish Church concerning the conversion of a 
king of Cashel by the eloquence of St. Patrick. 
The barbarian prince, when the apostle con- 
cluded his exhortation, called loudly to be bap- 
tized, and such was the hurry of the one, and 
the fortitude of the other, that though the 
Saint, implanting his iron-shod crozier in the 
ground, struck it unwittingly through the royal 
convert's foot, he uttered not one murmur, nor 
yet moved a muscle, but conceiving it to be a 
part of the ceremony, stood and was baptized. 
' The moment of baptism,' says Dr. Fryer, 
< rendered so critical and awful by the circum- 
stance of the king's foot being pierced with a 
spear, is that which Mr. Barry chose for the 
display of his art ; and few stories, it is pre 
sumed, have been selected with greater felicity, 
or with greater scope for the skill and inge- 
nuity of the artist. The heroic patience of 
the king, the devotional abstraction of the 
saint, and the mixed emotions of the spectators, 
form a combined and comprehensive model of 
imitation, and convey a suitable idea of the ge- 
nius of one, who, self-instructed, and at nine- 
teen, conceived the execution of so grand a de 
sign.* 

" With this work in his hand, Barry went to 
Dublin, and placed it among the paintings col- 
lecting for exhibition by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. He was at this time utterly un- 
friended and unknown, coarsely clad, and with 
something of the stamp of one enduring poverty 
upon him. The picture was exhibited and 
admired ; but so little was such a work ex- 
pected from a native artist, that when the 
name of the painter was demanded, and he 
stept modestly forward, no one would believe 
him — his brow glowed, he burst into tears, and 
hurried out of the room. All this was ob- 
served by Edmund Burke, one of the greatest 



and best-hearted of all the sons of genius. He 
sought the young artist out, commended and 
encouraged him, laid down the natural rules of 
composition, and directed hja, attention to what 
was pure and poetical. One of those incidents 
which biographers love to relate, and the world 
indulgently believes, is said to have happened 
at the very first interview between those two 
youthful adventurers. They had plunged into 
controversy in the first hour of their friendship, 
and Barry, in aid of his argument, quoted a 
passage from the Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, then published without the author's 
name. Burke refused to bow to the authority 
of a performance which he called slight and 
unsubstantial, and the fiery Barry exclaimed, 
' Do you call that a slight and unsubstantial 
work which is conceived in the spirit of nature 
and truth — is written with such elegance, and 
strewn all over with the richness of poetic 
fancy? I could not afford to buy the work, 
Sir, and transcribed it every word with my own 
hand.' Burke smiled, and acknowledged him- 
self the author. ' Are you, by God !' ex- 
claimed Barry, embracing him, and holding out 
the copy which he had made of the work. 
Such is the story. Burke was well known to 
be the author, and enjoyed the reputation, of 
the Essay, before his name was attached to it ; 
and if Barry had taken the trouble to transcribe 
the work, it does not seem likely that he 
should have carried the copy in his pocket. 
Still we must not too rashly apply to such 
a person, the rules by which we are entitled to 
judge in matters concerning the ordinary bre- 
thren of the race. 

" He continued to reside for gome time in 
Dublin. The way to fame, and perhaps for- 
tune, lay open before him. Burke had praised 
his works, and assured him of his protection, 
and he had only to walk circumspectly, and 
act with prudence, to become an honour to his 
native land. Dr. Sleigh, of Cork, an early 
and benevolent friend, congratulating him on 
having met with that countenance in Dublin 
which he had sought and merited in vain in his 
native city, counselled a journey to Rome, 
and the study of Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. This was not lost on Barry. ' To 
Dr. Sleigh,' he used to say, ' I am indebted for 
whatever education and fortune and fame I may 
have in the world.* Sudden success unsettled 
him for a time ; the fame of his work brought 
a crowd of those unsafe companions who clap 
their hands at the sight of a new favourite of 
fortune, and flutter about the prodigy like 
moths round a candle. In their company he 
sometimes forgot himself; he was sensible of 
the folly, and on his way home from a deep 
carouse, determined on immediate amendment. 
This fit of repentance found him at the side of 
the Liffey ; he stood and upbraided his own 
easiness of temper, and cursed the money in his 
pocket as a fiend that had tempted him to the 
tavern. He threw his purse into the river, 
ran home, and resumed his interrupted studies. 
He afterwards related this to an outspoken 
friend. ' Ah Barry ! man,' said he, ' you 
threw away your luck — you never had either 
gold or good temper to spare afterwards.' 

" In his twenty-third year he went to Lon- 
don, on the invitation of Burke, who intro- 
duced him to Athenian Stuart, whose talk 
confirmed him in his love of the ancients, and 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, in whose works he 
studied delicacy of style, propriety of charac- 
ter, and force of light and shade. ' If I should 
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chance to have genius, or any thing else,' he 
observes, in a letter to Dr. Sleigh, « it is so 
much the better ; bnt my hopes are grounded 
upon an unwearied intense application, of 
which I am not sparing. At present I have 
little to show that I value ; my work is all 
under ground, digging and laying foundations 
which, with God's assistance, I may hereafter 
find the use of. I every day centre more and 
more upon the art — I give myself totally to it; 
and, except honour and conscience, am deter- 
mined to renounce every thing else. Though 
this may appear enthusiastic, or rather extra- 
vagant, it is really the state of my mind.' — 
Nothing great can ever be accomplished with- 
out enthusiasm — but it requires to be a little 
better regulated than poor Barry's. For the 
most part his notions of other men's talents 
were at this early period equally decided and 
just ' The colouring of Wilson is very mas- 
terly ;' he observes, in one of his letters, ' his 
style of design is more grand, more consistent, 
and more poetical than any other persons' 
amongst us.' His admiration, however, was 
not always so well placed; he praised the 
Achilles and Patroclus of Hamilton, for which 
he was rebuked by some of the elder brethren 
of the brush. He gave them a tasting of his 
spirit in two or three sarcastic sentences, in 
which he vindicated his right to freedom of 
opinion. They shrugged their shoulders, 
looked to one another, were irritated, and 
were silenced. 

" Barry pursued his studies in London for a 
year. The presence and the society of Burke 
awed down the natural sharpness of Ms temper, 
and in his company he began to practice the 
courtesies of polished life, and appeared in a 
dress becoming the station to which he aspired. 
He had already determined to be a historical 
painter. The true nature of that style could 
never, in the opinion of Reynolds, be ascer- 
tained, without a visit to the Sistine Chapel — 
bnt such a pilgrimage could not be accom- 
plished by one so poor as Barry, and he was in 
despair — when Burke generously interposed, 
fitted him out for his journey, and settled an 
annual pension upon him during the period of 
probationary study." 

When at Rome we are told — 

"His letters, his conversation, his skill in 
drawing, his enthusiasm and poetic imagina- 
tion, had raised high expectations in the minds 
of English friends. They thought with satis- 
■•action of the rich opportunities now before 
nim, and of the use such a man must make of 
them — but unfortunately controversy was his 
chief delight ; and of this he soon found enough 
to satisfy a whole academy." 

This spirit, and the impetuosity and irritability 
of Barry's unfortunate temper, continually in- 
volved him in a sea of troubles. In the midst 
of these, and the distraction of mind, and dissi- 
pation of time consequent upon them, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, (to whose mind and dis- 
position, by the bye, we think Allan Cunning- 
ham did much less than justice in his former 
Volume,) wrote him a long and friendly letter, 
*° turn his attention from idle and petulant 
deputes, to the earnest study of Angelo and 
Raphael : 

" ' If you should not relish their works at 
first,' said the President, 'which may proba- 
™y be the case, as they have none of those 
<P»alities which are captivating at first sight 
•ever cease looking till you find something likt 
""piration <jome over you, till you think every 



other painter insipid in comparison, and to be 
admired only for petty excellencies.'" i 

"Barry failed to discover in the composi- 
tions of these illustrious masters the entire 
proportion, and grace, and simplicity, of the 
Grecian sculpture. He was too ardent in his 
nature to keep this belief to himself; he 
preached this unheard-of heresy in Rome, with 
the fervour of a devotee ; and thus unbosomed 
himself to Burke. < I see,' he said, ' in no 
part of Raphael's works any figure that I may 
call truly and correctly beautiful, like the An- 
tinous, or the Venus of Medici — or any that 
is truly good, like the bust of Alexander — or 
sublime, like the Apollo. As to the Torso, 
the Laocoon, and such like characters, he ap- 
pears not at all qualified to succeed in them. As 
to bis cartoons and his pictures in the Vati- 
can, they may be more expressive of the pas- 
sions, and may be more correct in a mediocrity 
of character ; a little more than that which comes 
any of those works, or even into his Trans- 
figuration. Michal Angelo appears still less 
near the standard than Raphael. He is in- 
finitely above Raphael in knowledge and cor- 
rectness, yet his ostentation and show of this, 
and Raphael's art of concealing — with choice 
of subject and pleasing well-wrought drape- 
ries — his want of it, bring them nearly to a 
level, at least with the bulk of mankind; yet 
I rather believe fewer people have attained 
Michael Angelo's merits than Raphael's, 
though no one has come near Raphael upon 
the whole. 

With all his genius, and his was indeed of 
no common order, poor Barry, partly from his 
own stubborn and unyielding temper, and partly 
from untoward external circumstances, lived a 
wretched life, and died a miserable death : — 

" No previous illness had given him warning 
when, on the evening of the sixth of February, 
1806, he was seized, as he entered the house 
where he usually dined, with the cold fit of a 
pleuritic fever, of so intense a degree that all 
his powers were suspended, and he could nei- 
ther speak nor move. Cordials were adminis- 
tered; he came a little to himself, and was con- 
veyed in a coach to his own house ; but some 
idle boys had plugged the key-hole with dirt 
and pebbles, and the door could not be opened. 
The night was dark and cold; he was shiver- 
ing with disease, and a person who accompa- 
nied him carried him to the house of Mr. Bo- 
nomi. A bed was procured in the neighbour- 
hood. Barry was laid down. He desired to 
be left alone, and bolted the door. So well 
were his orders obeyed, that he remained for 
forty hours without medical aid, and when it 
came it was too late. 

" James Barry said seriously of himself, ' I 
am a pock-pitted hard-featured little fellow.' 
He was in person under the middle size — the 
vicissitudes of fortune, frequent controversies, 
and bitter disappointments, had impressed in 
early life the aspect of years upon his brow — 
his face was naturally grave and saturnine, 
which gave uncommon sweetness to his smile, 
and great fierceness to his anger. If we la- 
ment his unhappy temper, we cannot refuse 
praise to the fortitude which baffled all manner 
of discomfort : he resided, without a murmur, 
in a house the perfect image of desolation — 
the rent walls admitted the wind, the shat- 
tered roof let in the rain ; and there, without 
i servant — without even a decent bed, the 
companion of poverty and solitude, he painted 
many noble works. When he commenced bis 



far-famed Six Pictures, he was advised by one 
who loved him, to take a better house, wear 
better clothes, hire a steady servant, and set 
up a neat establishment. Barry answered — 
< The pride of honesty protests against such a 
rash speculation.' Many are the stories which 
have been told concerning this singular man — . 
they are chiefly ludicrous tales of privation and 
pride ; such as are gladly remembered by those 
who love whatever lowers genius to their owft 
level, and who are as incapable of honouring 
amidst eccentricities what is high-minded and 
noble, as a pocket loadstone is of picking up 
an anchor. 

" Barry was the greatest enthusiast in art 
which this country ever produced — his passion 
for it almost amounted to madness; and but 
for his works, his words and actions might have 
been gravely cited in proof of mental aliena- 
ation. He hungered and he thirsted, not figu- 
ratively, but truly, for its sake ; and from boy- 
hood to the tomb devoted all his faculties to 
establish a School of Painting, which, avoid- 
ing common or familiar subjects, should em- 
body only what is dignified, magnificent, or 
sublime. To this high task he brought an 
imagination second only to that of Fuseli, a 
strong love of the poetry of nature, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the works of the great 
masters, a deep feeling for their excellencies, 
fine skill of hand, and unequalled fortitude and 
perseverance. That he failed to reap the har- 
vest which such qualities and attainments pro- 
mised, must be imputed mainly to his infir- 
mity of temper, but partly also to what he so 
often complained of, the unawakened taste of 
the country for works of an historical nature. 
He wanted that graceful spirit which 'con- 
ciliates and persuades — which, like the fabled 
cestus of the goddess, 

1 Can from the wisest win their best resolves.' 
There were few at that time to patronize ht - 
torical painting, save his Majesty, and West 
monopolized all subjects for the palaces, both 
sacred and profane. Portrait painters were 
the prosperous in British art ; and few, save 
themselves, found the way to the tables and to 
the confidence of the great. Nor indeed, little 
as it was then, has the love of historical paint- 
ing much increased among us since; all the 
efforts of his present Majesty, of Sir George, 
Beaumont, Sir John Leycester, Sir John 
Swinborne, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Egr&; 
mont, the Duke of Bedford, and a few others 
have been nearly in vain. 

" Other reasons, however, may be assigned 
for Barry's want of success. His first picture, 
the Legend of St. Patrick, was right — it was 
one of his own island's tradition — in it he 
heard the voice of Nature, and he who obeys 
her will seldom err. But afterwards the mi- 
racles of Greece and the Vatican oppressed 
and enthralled his fancy. The artist who dis- 
dains to work in the spirit of his own country 
will rarely work well in the spirit of any 
other. The names of Barry's pictures will 
tell where his heart was — Pandora, or the 
heathen Eve — the Conversion of PcJemon in 
the presence of Xenocrates; the Birth of 
Venus ; Philoctetus in Lemnos ; Jupiter anal 
Juno — and many more. Affection for such 
subjects had long since fallen asleep, and it was 
not in the power of Barry to awaken it. To 
be truly classic he should nave done for Britain 
what the artists of old did for Greece : their 
works are classical — not from being the off- 
spring of a 'classic land, but because they were 
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the embodied poetry of its actual beauty and 
sentiment." 

The other lives contained in this volume, 
are those of Blake, Opie, George Morland, 
Bird, of Bristol, and Fuseli. 

We regret that our limits forbid us to pre- 
sent to our readers more copious extracts from 
this interesting little work. Some of those we 
had marked, from the life of Blake in parti- 
cular, are exceedingly entertaining ; but we 
shall give them, instead, our earnest advice to 
peruse the book itself, which will answer the 
purpose much better ; and we are convinced 
that those who have any touch of art in them, 
or any feeling for the divine creations of genius, 
will thank us for our counsel. 

This volume is embellished with six well- 
engmvcd heads on steel, and one on wood — 
two of the former are from portraits by the 
lamented Lawrence, whose life Mr. Cunning- 
ham promises to give in the succeeding volume. 
Alas ! that he has bequeathed his well-earned 
fame to the historian ! 

We are glad to see the wood-cuts so much 
less numerous in this than in the former volume ; 
for such illustrations they are not calculated 
at all. 

In the typographical department of this work 
many inaccuracies are observable, in addition 
to those acknowledged in the list of errata. — 
This cannot, or should not, arise from the ce- 
lerity of publication — seven months having 
elapsed since the appearance of the former vo- 
lume. We look forward, with satisfaction, to 
the time when, according to our former predic- 
tion, " Mr. Murray's Works," as our friend 
the Emperor of the West styles his publica- 
tions, shall be regularly forwarded to the 
Irish press for the sake of securing typographi- 
cal accuracy. Where, indeed, could that illus- 
trious potentate more fitly fix his court than in 
the metropolis of our western isle. 



-Geometry. 



Library of Useful Knowledge. 
Part VL Solid Geometry. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge. — The 
Pursuit of Knowledge under difficulties: 
published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 

The Works published by the Society for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, are of a 
character which one cannot look at without 
being forced to ponder upon the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times in which we live. 
They aro generally the very best, among the 
thousand cheap books of instruction in true 
knowledge, which are now so copiously pre- 
pared, and so actively distributed, and when we 
contemplate such efforts, and are naturally led 
to ask, do the people of these realms profit by 
these things as might be expected? do they 
appear wiser and happier than they were in the 
old time before us ? we are bewildered in 
reflections of no very pleasing nature. We 
confess that we do not see upon the surface, 
or even in the heart of society, so fur as we are 
able to look into it, the advantages which we 
think should arise from the various fountains 
of instruction, which are in every direction 
pouring their streams through the mass of the 
population, and the disagreeable conviction 
presses itself upon us, that the moral and re- 
ligious dispositions of the people, the recipients 
of all this knowledge, are not sufficiently pre- 
pared, to tarn it to beneficial account. 



Sincerum eat uisi vas, quodcunque Infandis acescit. 
An old saying, and trite perhaps, but never- 
theless exemplifying one of the most import- 
ant moral truths that can be impressed upon 
mankind— Knowledge — we speak particularly of 
scientific physical knowledge, is, after all, not so 
much a good in itself, as the seed of good ; and 
if the soil be not prepared for it, or if it be in- 
judiciously or even indiscriminately distributed, 
we may find either no fruit at all, or such as we 
had not expected. The vine which we looked 
should bring forth good grapes, may prove 
barren, or what is often-time* much worse, 
bring forth wild grapes, which spoil that which 
should be the wholesome vintage of society. 

There seems to be in all instruments of 
good, a medium point to which they may be 
beneficially increased, and beyond which they 
either lose their energy, or change their charac- 
ter. Even the excellence of knowledge — and 
none can be more sensible than we are of its 
exalted excellence, when rightly and cordially 
embraced — but even the excellence of know- 
ledge, we fear, is not, nor from the constitution 
of human nature, is it probable that it ever will 
be, prized for itself alone. It is because of the 
distinction which knowledge confers, that men 
forego their natural inclination to idleness, and 
embrace physical hardship in order to obtain it, 
and we shall in vain look for those daring 
efforts of original discovery, those brilliant 
lights of scientific genius, springing up out of 
the darkness, while every little head is crammed 
with a heap of undigested notions, rapidly ac- 
quired, and lightly used, rather as a feather to 
play with in conversation, than a subject to 
which the whole energy of the secret soul 
should be devoted. 

But whatever may be the effects of the 
wide distribution of books of real knowledge, 
among the people, there can be no doubt of 
the immense advantage of substituting such 
books in the room of other books, which did 
heretofore circulate either nonsense or false- 
hood. Indeed we look upon the accounts of 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
which forms the subject of the particular part 
of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge 
now under review, as of especial value, from 
their tendency to disabuse the minds of those 
who read them, of the absurd opinion, that true 
knowledge is a slight and easy thing, that can 
be picked up, as it were, by the bye. They 
will here find it amply exemplified, that it is not 
by feeble, desultory efforts, such knowledge can 
be attained ; but that, like every thing else 
indeed that is truly great and excellent, un- 
wearied diligence and unremitted exertion are 
the indispensable conditions upon which, and 
upon which alone, it can be reasonably hoped 
for — though with these, almost any external 
difficulties whatever, may be, by steadfast per- 
severance, effectually overcome. 

The life of Mr. Gilford, the late Editor of 
the Quarterly Review, affords the most extra- 
ordinary instance of the pursuit of knowledge, 
under utterly disheartening difficulties, that we 
recollect. We well remember reading it with 
deep and painful interest, many years ago, in 
the Introduction to his Juvenal ; and, if we 
mistake not, some notice of it has since ap- 
peared in more than one publication ; but our 
readers will not, we think, regret the repeti 
tion of a very brief epitome of a narrative, at 
once so curious and so instructive. Gifford' 
father, after his marriage, ran off to sea, and 
served on board a nmn-of-w«r> eight or nine 



years. During this time he saved nearly a 
hundred pounds, of prize money and wages, 
with which he returned home again, and set 
up in business as a glazier — but died a few years 
after. His wife followed him to the grave in 
about a twelvemonth, leaving two children — 
William, the subject of our narrative, not quite 
thirteen years old — and his brother, about two. 
The infant was sent to the workhouse, and 
William was entered a cabin-boy in a Brixham 
coaster, where, notwithstanding the numerous 
hardships he had to endure, and the menial 
offices he was compelled to perform, the chief 
cause of his discontent, he says, was being pre- 
cluded from all possibility of reading ; for, during 
the whole time of his abode on shipboard, he 
never saw a single book of any description, ex- 
cept the " Coasting Pilot.' By the kind inter- 
ference of some fishwomen of Brixham, who 
had known his parents, and took compassion 
on his miserable plight, he was brought back 
to Ashburton, his native village, and appren- 
ticed to a shoe-maker, who agreed to take him 
without a fee. 

I possessed at this time," he writes, "but one 
book in the world : it was a Treatise on Algebra, 
given to me by a young woman, who had foundit 
in a lodging-house. I considered it as a treasure ; 
but it was a treasure locked up j for it supposed 
the reader to be well acquainted with simple 
equations, and I knew nothing of the matter. 
My master's son had purchased * Fenning's In- 
troduction :' this was precisely what I wanted 
— but he carefully concealed it from me, and 
I was indebted to chance alone for stumbling 
upon his hiding-place. I sat up for the greatest 
part of several nights successively, and, before 
he suspected that his treatise was discovered, 
had completely mastered it. I could now en- 
ter upon my own ; and that carried me pretty 
far into the science. This was not done with- 
out difficulty. I had not a farthing on earth, 
nor a friend to give me one: pen, ink, and 
paper, therefore, (in despite of the flippant re- 
mark of Lord Orford,) were, for the most part, 
as completely out of my reach as a crown and 
sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource ; but 
the utmost caution and secrecy were necessary 
in applying to it. I beat out pieces of leather 
as smooth as possible, and wrought my prob- 
lems on them with a blunted awl ; for the rest, 
my memory was tenacious, and I could multi- 
ply and divide by it to a great extent." 

After he had spent nearly six years in this 
untoward condition, he was fortunate enough 
to meet with a surgeon, named Cookesley, who 
heard from himself the story of his efforts ; and 
was so much interested in his favour, that he 
determined to rescue him from obscurity. A 
subscription was accordingly set on foot, which 
yielded ten or eleven pounds — six of which 
were paid to the shoe-maker, to free Gilford 
from serving the remainder of his apprentice- 
ship, and the rest sufficed to maintain him for 
a few months, during which he assiduously at- 
tended the Rev. Thomas Smerdon, to improve 
himself in writing and English grammar. 

" The rest of the story may be very conv 
pendiously told. The difficulties of the poor 
scholar were now over, for his patrons were so 
much pleased with the progress he ha 1 mads 
during this short period, that, upon its expira- 
tion, they renewed their bounty, and main- 
tained him at the school for another year.— * 
• Such liberality,' he remarks, ' was not los* 
upon me ; I grew anxious to make the bw' 
return in my power, and I redoubled my 43>- 



